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intelligences. Thencetorth the dark cloud of grief! 


Vik IRA L TA L, Es. 


Chiginal . | 
sive face. She now exhibited an aversion to the ord: | 


nary amusements of children, and, ww the absence of | 


DOMESTIC AFFLICTIONS. 


' If there are domestic afflictions which soften the 


lher father and brother, she preferred the silence of 
her chamber, and the solitude of the garden, rendered | 


sacred by the grave of her mother, to the most fasci-| 


| 
. _‘—— y rec ot ‘ | ‘ 
pres ions of woe :—what tint ol language can be tound j pating suciely. Reading was the favourite o« cupation | 


adequately vivid and glowing, to delineate the ravages || 


| 
coldest and most thaty heart, and trace upon it the im 


ot her leisure, which she divided between her bible, | 
} 


| 
recommended. | 


of such calamities in the bosom warm with the gush- 


: bili , and such books of devotion and por try, as her father 
ing tide of sensibility 


Caroline and William Bland, were the twin and| Still, there was g touching plaintiveness in her voice, 
only offspring of parents most devotedly affection-|) and a melancholy tenderness in her eye, and mien, 
ate.— The good mother lived ouly long enough to in-|| which indicated, that, notwithstanding piety bad re- 
fuse her own virtuous principles into the mind of her| 
infant daughter, who, at the period of her mother’s 
death, had just passed hertenth year. The sweet an! 





break the spring of her mind, yet, this retained its 
original delicacy of structure, and was acted upon by 
lovely child, inheriting the amiable dispositions of |! the impulses of an extremely susceptible imagination 
both parents, manifested, at a very early age, an ex-| F 
treme ardency of attachment, not only to her father 
and mother, but to all those by whom she was kindly 
treated, and a tenderness of feeling which was often 
evinced by her sobs and tears on witnessing the suffer- At length, Caroline and William were about to enter 
ings of the humblest beings, or on listening to the sim-|| their 16th year; anepoch which William determined, 
ple recital of every-day sorrow. 


Year after year glided away without ruffling the 
smooth tide of events at Cottage Green, the residence 
}of good parsou Bland,” as he was called by the vil- 
lagers to whom bis pious labours were dispensed. 


with the approbation of his worthy father to comme- 

Her voluntary reading, in which she was but little || morate by the festivities usual upon such occasions, 
restrained, and in which she took delight before she 
had reached her sixth year, Was confined altogethe: 
to pathetic and sentimental poetry, and such articles 
mm prose, as corresponded with her taste for sentiment || fond of scenes of merriment herself, had too much 
and pathos. The blow which severed from her litt! love for her brother, and too much sweetness of tem- 
arms. the materna! bosom to which she clung with the || per, to offer any objection to the proposed celebration. 





For this purpose he invited his schoolmates, and the 
young peopte of the villages generally, to partictpate 


| 
| 
i 
ik ; ; “Wea” 
\|in the joys of the happy day. Caroline, although not 





| 


most impassioned fondness, fel! upon her like a stroke || William’s disposition was in many particulars, con- 
of lightning, and nearly crushed the life from ber||enial with her own, but there was mingled with it a 
bruised and shattered heart. All her relish for exist-|| degree ot fiery impatience in the pursuit of a favour- 
ence seemed for sometime to have been buried in the || ite object, and an inordinate love of glory and display 
grave with her mother ; and, while a deep and feartul j which his father and sister had in vain attempted to 
melancholy settled over her infant spirits, her health || restrain within proper limits. The consequence was, 
was sinking under the influence of apparently incon- |} that, although, from his genera! excellence of charac- 
solable grief. Her father, although worn down by iter, and the ardour of bis attachments, he had nume 
affliction, until he was treading on the verge of eter-|' rous friends, he had, nevertheless, particularly in the 
nity, roused all his energies to save his child, and, || competition of his school exercises, made some ene- 
having frequently in his professional vocation, (for he j| Mies. On the day preceding the anniversary of his 


was a clergyman, ) : und the se religion i sh art a a , or nea n in the Village 

: acious in the cure of wounded affection, andj) School, in which he bore off the palm for el ion 
more effic cig aly nce F he be. {t ~ siti To this hon | agg utio 
in the dispersion of the glooms of sorrow trom the be- || and composition. 0 this honour, his principal com- 
reaved soul, than all other remedies, redoubled his}! petitor, ‘Thornton Barclay, did not, or affected to be- 
efforts to save his daughter through this hallowed agen- |! lieve he did not, consider William entitled. Thornton 
cy. His exertions succeeded. One day, while des-||had seen William engaged a short time before, in 
canting to her with extraordinary animation concern- 1 transcribing some manuscripts for his father, and upon 
. er ’ . se, 66 — > . %9 thie evidence f | h he was af ¢ ] ’ 1 
ing the promises of the gospel to the “* pure in heart, | this evidence, of which he was afterwards convinced, 
and depicting to her view the happiness of the righ-|| did not justify his conduct, he put in circulation, a 
teous beyond the grave, and the prospect of their be-|| report, that William had passed off his father’s pro- 
ing re-united there, never more to part; she started,|| duction, for his own. Stung with indignation and re- 
threw up her little trembling hands in extacy, andj|sentment at what he conceived to be a malicious fa- 
casting her streaming beautiful eyes towards Heaven, | 

ig nd | ir - 
exclaimed, in a tone of exquisite rapture. ‘ My|)the school, to inflict upon Thornton the punishment of 
mother! O! my mother! Blessed and adorable God ‘| a caning, in which he partially succeeded. The in- 
methinks I again behold my endeared mother! and} 
that I shall again be restored to her precious bosom, || their conflict, and they separated uttering mutual 

. > ap ft’? P } ‘ ¢ } ; sninti 
to dwell with her forever and ever!” In that mo-|) threats and recriminations. 
‘ > 3s 

ment of transport, she looked as if her soul was in}| ‘Thornton had been embraced among the persons 
actual communion with her sainted parent, and, as if, | invited to the birth-day celebration, as had also bis 
divested of the frail incumbrance of mortality, she || parents and sisters who were among the most intimate 


was enjoying a vision of bliss in the society of celesiia! |j and respectable of Mr, Bland’s neighbours. 





seemed to have vanished trom ber soul, and a beam of |! 
heavenly cheertulness occasionally ilumed her pen-|| 


moved the weight of affliction which threatened to} 


The families were kept in ignorance of what had 
occurred, the knowledge of it being confined to the 
lew friends of the parties ; and Thornton, fegning in- 
| disposition, remained at home, while the father, mo 
ther, and sisters repaired in due season to join the gay 
‘assembly at the * good Pastor’s.”’ The day flowed on 
‘happily until the hour of dinner, when it was observ 
‘ed that William and his friend S. were absent. loqui 
iry disclosed the fact that a strange young gentleman 
thad called at the gate, and delivered a note te a ser- 
lvant for William, who, after a moment's interview 
ibetween S—and the stranger, was observed to walk 
hastily into a thick grove, situated but a short distance 
|trom the house. At the instant this discovery was 
imade, the report of pistols was heard to issue from 
the grove, succeeded by a loud call for help! Sur- 
|prise and consternation pervaded the whole party. 
|The females clasped their hands, and trembled with 
| vague apprehensions, The young men flew to the 
grove, and in a few moments were seen emerging 
from it on their return, bearing in thew arms the 
ibleeding bodies of William Bland and ‘Thornton 
|Barclay ! Caroline, without uttering a word, or even 
a shriek, but, with a look of piteous agony and phren- 
izied wildness, succeeded by the paleness of death, 
‘the instant her eye caught a glimpse of the beart- 
| rending spectacle, sunk convulsed and speechless ou 
the floor. Some minutes elapsed before the rekin- 
jing, tut ces ter cheek, and the unfolding lid of her 





terposition of their friends, however, put an end to 


soft, but now wild and tremulous eye, gave indica- 
jtions of returning consciousness. Her brother, al- 
though he had received a pretty severe flesh wound, 
was not dangerously injured, and by the aid of stimu- 
lants, and the proper applications to his wound, was 
enabled to assume an air of comparative exemption 
trom pain, and to speak to his sister in tones so cheer- 
ing, that her mind soon regained its poise. 

| Thornton, inthe mean time, whose wound was much 
:more alarming than William's, had been placed in 
| another apartment, to undergo a surgical operation, 








| ‘Po Caroline’s eyes the disastrous transaction was 
still enveloped in mystery. At the time she beheld 
the approach of her wounded brother, Thornton was 
not visible, being concealed by the party who were 
‘conveying William in advance of him. She was not 


| ware, therefore, of his being in the house. Her first 
| 
| 


impression on the subject was, that William had taken 
a stroll with his friend S. into the grove, and that they 
bad been there attacked by robbers. Atthe moment, 
she bad summoned up energy suflicient to inquire the 
| cause of her brother’s injury, and before any reply 
icould be made to her, she was requested by a ser- 
‘vant to aid in procuring some bandages which were 
jwanted for dressing Thornton’s wound, but which, 
‘from the indefinite expression of the servant, she sup- 
| posed were intended for the use of ber brother. She 





| , . : 2 a) . ° . " 
brication, he made an attempt, on the dispersion of || started up in a state of considerable agitation, and 


ihastened to a distant room of the house to look for 
the articles required. On her return, having to pass 
Thornton's apartment, the door of which had been 
thrown open for the admission of fresh air, ber atten- 
|'on was arrested by a groan which he uttered, as the 
knife of the surgeon was performing its painful func- 
tion in the extraction of the ball, which bad slightly 
fractured his breast bone, and penetrated deeply inte 
his left shoulder. Her eye glanced on the blood-stained 
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—— : 
apparatus, and caught a slight view of the opera 
tion in which it was engaged. Thornton's face was 


concealed by one of his attendants, and the conviction 


that her brother had, in her absence, been transierred 
to that room, and was then submitting to the excruct 
ating process which she witnessed, was instanlaneous 
and overwhelming. She reeled against the 
cheek, faintly ejaculated “ Ob, my beloved” 
was sinking into a swoon, when she was caughi by 
Thornton's friend, (the stranger before referred to, ) 
who assisted in conveying her to the apartment of her 
brother. On the restoration of her suspended faculties, 
her father, whose own mind required all the aid of his 
pious resources to sustain its sanity under the trials 
which it had to encounter, explained to her the cir 
cumstances of the unhappy quarrels, the sequel ot 
which disclosed the fact, that, Thornton, whose pride) 
deeply wounded by the blows which he had sustained, 
and whose resentment, greatly increased by the atten-| 
tions which William was then receiving, could only be | 
appeased by another conflict, and that of a more deadly | 
character, determined to challenge him in the midst 
of his birth-day enjoyments. 

During the recital, her countenance exhibited marks 
of a state of feeling bordering on distraction; and, 


and 





such was the intensity of her distress, she seemed to|/ and gave forth its fragrance freely. 


be more an object of compas-ion than either of the 
sufferers, whose rashness had brought so much afflic- 
tion upon their families. 
composed, however, when, through the mediation of 
their fathers, the young men interchanged explana- 
tions and concessions, and professed a mutual recon- 
ciliation. William's wound was soon healed, and bis 
strength restored ; but Thornton's mended slowly, 
and subjected bim to much pain and feverish excite- 
ment. His physician forbid his removal from Cottage 
Green, while his feverish symptoms continued, and 
these were subjected to a species of aggravation 
which seemed not to have been anticipated. 

His friend injudiciously took advantage of the frst 
opportunity to communicate to him, privately, the dis- 
closure which he supposed Caroline had made of a 
concealed attachment, and, in confirmation of his 
opinion, described her overpowering emotion at the 
door, when on her return with the bandages, not tor- 
getting her half-finished, pothetic ejaculation on that 
occasion, Thornton’s temperament was ardent in the 
extreme, and Caroline, although eccentric and melan- | 
choly, was intelligent and beautiful, and in the frequent | 
intercourse of their families, had become a favourite with 
every member of Mr. Barclay's family ; for, although 
disinclined to mingle with society, ‘and never less 
alone than when alone’’—yet, in her private associa- 
tions she was extremely agreeable ; not, however, trom 
the display of any vivacity of disposition, but on ac- 
count of her fine sense, and her uniformly affectionate 
manners, In the general visitation of their families, 
nothing more than the courtesies of friendship bad 
ever passed between her and Thornton. For this, if 
no other reason existed, their immature age was sufhi- 
cient to account. But the evidence of her love for him— 
as portrayed by bis triends, seemed now too plain to 


Thornton's eyes to be doubted, and that it had been! 


involuntarily and unconsciously exhibited, seemed 
manifest, and made its supposed disclosure unexcep- 
tionable. 

Upon a soul such as Thornton’s, all inflammability, 
such a discovery could not but make a deep impres- 
sion. Caroline called frequently with his mother and 
sisters to see him, and always manifested the most 
zealous solicitude for his comfort, and was unremitting 
in her endeavours to anticipate and tosupply his minu- 
test wants. Her loveliness—her sweetness of dispo- 
sition—her tender anxiety—and her soothing atten- 
tions, must have kindled a warmer sentiment than that 


of friendship in a colder bosom than his :—But, ad- 


door- | 


(and shed the dews of paradise upon his burning soul 


Her mind became more || flowers, fanned by rial pinions, could make it. 


hg 
ding to these the velef that she loved bin, how could 


} } 


she have becn to him otherwise than irresistible ? 


Otten, when apparently asleep, with bis hand across | 
his eves, would he lie and contemplate her charms 
until his pains were steeped to lorgetiulness in an 
teelings. 

Then, as he beheld her sweet, blue, melting eye.| 
‘fixed as in celestial musings—her finely oval poetic | 
face, tinged with the animation of her thoughts, and 
|half-shaded with the luxuriant tresses of auburn that! 
flowed down and settled upon her snow white neck— 
was it strange that she should have seemed to his 
‘enraptured lancy, an angel of mercy hovering around | 
i bim, to mitigate the anguish of his throbbing wounds— | 
| But how trail, how fleeting, are the visions ol earthly 
bliss ! 

About two months subsequent to the unhappy con- | 
flict with William, after a day free from pain, the, 
evening of which, he had passed in delicious converse | 
with Caroline. —Thornton, the season being warm, and 
his mind more disposed to meditation than sleep, had 
raised himself on his bed to enjoy the breeze which | 
sported among the blossoms of a rich honeysuckle | 
that clustered about the casement of his open window, | 
The scene on| 

| 


which he gazed was as beautiful as a serene sky, a 
smiling moon, and a garden, abounding in fruits and | 
The 
\\clock of the neighbouring village had just announced | 
the bour of ten, when he bebeld, gliding through the | 
dark foliage that waved along an avenue of the garden, 
\!a form as white, as beautiful, and silent as the silver’ 
edged cloud that floated near the moon, 

His eye was strained to trace its movements as it 
disappeared among the trees at the lower extremity 
of the walk. That it was no other than the tall love- 
ly figure of Caroline, he could not doubt. A nocturnal 
ramble in the warden, especially in what he beliowed 
to be the then state of her feelings towards himself, 
/comported with the romantic eccentricity of her cha- 
racter. But as this reflection passed through his mind, 
(the breeze brought to bis ear from the quarter where | 
she disappeared, the low murmur of human voices! | 

















jone of which, trom the depth of the tones, was evi- 
| jently a man’s! Thornton’s heart now beal with 
}unwonted violence, and was pierced by sensations as 
jnew to him as they were tormenting. The sounds 
|continued for some time, but they were so indistinct 
that no meaning could be gathered from them. 
When they ceased, the beautitul apparition returned 
up the avenue, and was lost to his view behind an 
angle of the house. All now was stillness and silence 
around, but to Thornton’s eyes, the charms of the 
scene had vanished. For more than an bour he con- 
tinued to gaze upon the garden, vainly exploring with 
his aching vision, every object, and every recess, for 
an elucidation of the mystery; and often did his 
excited fancy mistake a bush, or a bough, for a human 
being, but, wearied with the fruitless effort, and over- 
come with emotion, he sank back into his bed, where 
he spent the residue of the night in feverish wakeful- 
ness, and agitated slumber. He beheld Caroline the 
next day, the unchanged personification of loveliness 
and virtue, and his heart reproached him for having 
indulged a suspicion in the slightest degree injurious 
toher. He sometimes felt inclined to doubt the verity 
of his senses in relation to the events of the past 
night; and at others, thought it might possibly have 
been a servant with whom she was holding communi- 
cation concerning some little domestic matter, which, 
if explained, would appear as simple as the occur- 
rence now seemed mysterious. 

Night returned, and at the same hour, the same 
figure greeted his eyes, and the same sounds, his ears, 


ipprehensions and anxieties, mingled with idyna- 
ion and resentment, became meupportable, and be 
letermined, at the hazard of hic, and all else dear 
o him, to ascertain, by bis own observation, the pur- 
pose of those secret interviews, if another should oc- 
eur. 

On the succeeding night, therefore, he kept his 
vigils with the most torturing solicitude, until the ar- 
rival of the looked for period, pregnant with antici- 
pated adventure, and probably with consequences 
the most fatal to his happiness, if not his existence, 
The clock struck ten, and Caroline again flitted on 
io the dark bower of trees! Thornton’s agitation 
was intense. The blood zusbed from his nostrils ; his 
brain whirled with dizzy excitement, and a sense ot 
blindness and suffocation Seemed to threaten the ex- 
inction of vitality. He seized a glass of spirits, and 
irinking it, threw himself on the bed until the par- 
xysm subsided—then, repeating the stimulating 
lraught, he snatched his sword-cane, and casting 
iside the sheath, hurried out of the window. Feeble 
++ he was. for his only exercise since the disastrous 
rencounter, bad Seen in walking his room—the ardour 
it his passions, combined withethe influence of the 
spirits he had taken, gave him a preternatural strength, 
and enabled him in a few minutes to bury himself 
among the trees atthe termination of the garden. In 
the centre of these he beheld two human figures, one 
a female prostrate on the ground, and the other plainly 
a man leaning near her ; and he heard distinctly, ut- 
ered in the tenderest tones, the words, * My dear 
Caroline !’’—and, at the same moment, saw the man 
clasp her in his arms. Rage fired Thornton’s soul, 
ind he sprang forward, and plunged bis sword into 
the body of Caroline’s father! 

The good man exclaimed, ** William, my son! fly 
to the grave of your mother; your father dies there 
hy an assassin’s hand!” and feeling the film of death 
closing over his eyes, prayed with his dying breath 
that the life of his daughter might be preserved, and 
that God would pardon bis murderer !”’ 

William, who was pursuing his studies in a room, 


\|the open windows of which overlooked the garden, 


listinctly heard his father’s words, and snatching bis 
oaded fowling piece from the corner of the room, 
rushed down the avenue to the fatal spot where he 
heard his sister, whose arms embraced her lifeless 
parent crying in the most frantic tones, “ spare, O 
spare my father!’ while he beheld Thornton, whom 
he did not recognize, standing near them with his 
sword blade gleaming in his hand. 
The conclusion, that he was the murderer, was in- 
evitable, and William, “ in the twinkling of an eye,” 
discharged the contents of the gun through his heart! 
William, on discovering that it was Thornton whom 
he had killed, and by whom his father had been slain, 
had no great difficulty in conjecturing the chief cir- 
cumstances which led to this beart-rending tragedy. 
He was aware that it had been the regular practice 
ot bis father and sister, from a period soon after the 
death of his mother, to the present time, to consecrate 
a portion of every night, when the season would per- 
mit, to pious converse, and solemn devotion, at the 
sacred spot where her dust reposed. He knew, also, 
that as they respectively occupied rooms in opposite 
wings of the house, one of which only opened to the 
garden ; that for convenience, and perhaps, to be less 
exposed to observation, his father, at the signal hour, 
repaired to the hallowed service, by a walk leading 
on the outside of the garden to a gate which opened 
among the trees surrounding the grave, which was 
approached by Caroline, through the avenue proceed- 
ing from her chamber. 

If, in connexion with these circumstances, and his 
knowledge of the reckless character of Thornton, be 
had known, that at the fatal moment when the latter 








and passed away as on the preceding night. His 








reached the scene of devotion, Caroline’s father was 
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i the act ol ratsi@ her trom the grave ol her moiher, 
on which sbe had fallen, under the influence of power- 
ful emotion, the developement would bave been com- 
plete. This calomity burst upon the hopes and the 
aflections of Thornton's family with a desolating vic- 
lence, which can be better imagined than described. 
But how can even imagination portray the wretch- 


. | 
edness ot the heart-broken Caroline ! 


lo her 
* That was au hour to leave ts lgttemg mark 
Seared upon bram yd boson ‘* 


The pensive beauty of her countenance now gave 
way to phrenetick wildness, and save when ber eye 
was turned to heaven, and her tumultuous spirit) 
was momentarily calmed by an intusion of religious 
comtort—her plaintive tones, her haggard glance, and || 
her frantic smi'e, betokened a heart consumed by |! 
woe, and a mind tn ruins, 

William's destiny was but little less deplorable— || 
griet blasted his health, consumption wasted bis vi-| 
tals, and he soon found a grave by the side of his pa- | 
rents. | 

Such is a brief sketch of some of the domestic ca- 
lamities frequently originating in morbid sensibility, | 
and the passions growing out of it. 


| 
ii 
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VARIETY, 


Original 





owl 


| 
if 








There is a value attached to a pure conscience, | 
more precious than the diadem, and more durable |! 
than the proud mausoleu'n, or the airy sounds of fame. ‘| 

eee {} 

At a public dinner, the other day, a foreigner mo-|| 
nopolized nearly the whole conversation with his abuse }} 
of American manufactures. He gave it as bis opinion, || 
that no article, either of use or ornament, was worthy 
attention, except it came from Europe. | 

* Then L imagine, sir,” said Mr. S., who had listened || 
to his discourse withou! interruption, ** that you de- |} 


heve every thing to be imported, that is of value in||us but one garden of flowers ; when the heart is ten- 


ss. ' 
? 


America ! 
“Undoubtedly | do, sir—every thing that is grand.” || 
* The grand canal, for instance,” observed Mr. S.,\. 

with his usual good humour, 


Mr. S. 


Never did an author utter a sentence which con-|' 


veyed so much truth and knowledge of the human! 
character, as the illustrious bard, when he spoke | 
through Brutus, previous to the battle which was to 
decide the fate of Rome : 

« There is a tide im the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 

Neglected¢—all the voyage of their lives 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries.” 

There is a period in the life of almost every man, 
which, if taken seasonably, would crown him with 
success; or, at least, ensure him a competency. We) 
need not search long for examples of this fact ; instan- 
ces are familiar to us all, where the truth has amply| 
been verified, Those, who neglect this opportunity, 
are those who complain of the instability of fortune, 
and, instead of laying the blame to their own charge, | 
exclaim against the decrees of fate. ‘The dying con- 
fession of a very eminent man, though a great prodi- 
gal. who died in our country a few years since, in 
extreme poverty, and who had actually possessed seve- 
ral fortunes, deserves to be remembered. 

« Look into those they call unfortunate, 
And, closely viewed, you"!! find that they’re unwise.” 
a 

Man,:in his rude state, like the unpolished marble. 
requires the rough edges of his character to be broken 
off, and smoothed under the skilful hand of exper:ence 


and refinement, before he passes the final ordeal. 





only ne about the house ?”’ 


When a man's gone down hill, every body gives 
him a kick.” Who that bas been uniortunate has not 
experienced the truth of this maxim? The golden 
suitle of fortune will produce trends in every quarter ; 
they spring up around you lke summer flowers ; but 
lei the breeze of adversily once tan your cheek, let 
your bigh hopes be crushed—your bright prospects 
be destroyed, and they generally wither and die, on 


lare converted into thorns and brambles, which choke | 


up your path, and sometimes even shut out hope tor 
ever. 
are surely remembered. 


Your virtues are forgotten ; bul your toibles 
Reader, if you are “ going 
down bill,’ be assured that “ every body will give, 
you a kick.”’ 


a 

The following dialogue, which took place between 
Mr. W., who is engaged in taking the census of the 
upper wards of cur city, and the lady who answered 
the rap at the street door, is worth recording in the) 
Mirror : 

* How many males are there in this family, ma-'| 
dam ?"’ inquired Me. W. 


* Please to name them ’” 
“ Weil, there’s my husband, one—myself, two—| 


|| 

* Five, sir.” } 
| 

{ 


, and the three children, which make five.” 


mean how many we's are there ?” 


| 

* You dowt appear to understand me, ma‘am. " 
| 

* Ob, yes, T understait you. 


My husband is the 


** Is he liable to do military duty ” 

= No, sir.”” 

** Then he’s an alien, | presume ? 

* Ves, sir, he is.” 

** Where was he born?” 

* In New-York.” 

* Why, | thought you said he was an alien.” 

** And so I did, sir: he has been ailing for five 
years, poor man.” 





In the fush of youth, when all nature appears to 


der, and susceptible of the liveliest emotions, when 
the mind is open to flattery, and full of ingenuousness, | 
that is ‘he season which generally fixes the character 


(we are to sustain through life. However lightly we | 
The company smiled; but the foreigner relished |! may think of this golden period, wheo in the full en-| 
his dinner more than he did the unexpected reply of \joyment of the pleasures which surround and tempt 


\the unguarded youth,, iv our riper years we find it a| 
painful retrospect when we look back on the waste of | 
time, health, fortune, and character, which have been; 
sacrificed at the shrine o! pleasure. 


} 





To be usetul to others, we must be just to our 
selves, 
the immortal Franklin, though they accord not with 
the ideas of the present age, we must all be sensible, 
form the foundation, and, | might say, only founda- 
tion, on which we can venture to erect a superstruc- 
ture. His examples, so far as they were connected 
with the business of lite, should be engraven upon the 
heart of every man anxious to rise in bis profession, 
and become a useful member of society. 


There is a special providence in all things, or else 
there is no providence at all. Why, then, does even 
the heart of the atheist beat with hope? Hope is no 
vain thing: nothing is vain. We speak nonsense, 
when “* we say we have tried in vain.” Every thing 
has a cause, and alsoan effect ; but because the effect 
is not such as short-sighted man looks tor, it is not, 
therefore, a consequence, that “ it is in vain.” The 
atheist, who believes in no God, is not more absurd 
than the christian, who believes ina God, and yet 
helieves that any thing can happen without the specia] 
and direct agency of that God. There are many 
things above philosophy. How does grass grow? 





the egg remaims uninjured. 


TI incip! actised and instituted by || 
BR te eM err lieagl niga \lheirs of thy perfections, formed to fair virtue by thy 


poison sprigs Dy the side of a nourshig plant? 
Why is it that man grows lo a certain stature, and that 
the power ol man cannot add to at 


nota hair's breadth ’” 


one cubit,” m, 
These are the doings of a su- 
peror power, and that power pervades superintends, 
restrains, supports, and controls all things. Whata 
mighty subject for conten plation ! 

——— 

It is a fact, that the litth deleterious insect, called 
the book worm, so destructive to libraries, is the off- 
spring of an egg laid in the flour that composes the 
paste which is used by the binder. Notwithstanding 
the heat, necessary in the process of binding, still 
It may be destroyed by 
Take the size of a hazel 
nut to half s pint of paste, melt it in, this is used by 
picture framers, but with great care, lest the a oes 
should tinge the picture with a yellow hue. To make 
paste very firm, take a tea-spoontul of common yeast 
to one pint of paste, stir it well together, and its ad 
hesion is pertect. 


the simple article of aloes, 


— 

Walton's Pollyglot Bible was so scarce in 1813, in 
America, that the sum of two bundred dollars was 
allowed to be only a fair price for it, The printer's 
price was about ten guineas. 








* Where beams of warm imagination play, 
The memory's softer figures fade away,” 


| Was applied by a lady to her lover who in absence 
‘had neglected her for a very pretty mistress. 





Yes, here, Louisa, by thy lonely grave a moment 
jlet me stand, and meditate on what thou wast, and 
art, and all must be. Though from the cold gray 
clouds that slowly drift insullen masses on the western 
breeze blows chill, and water snow-flakes, and big 
drops ot rain fall fast. and patter on the leaves that 
strew the ground—here, by the mossgrown trunk of 
this old oak, that spreads its massive arms above thy 
tomb, PU stand and think on thee. Vears have gone 
by, since, in my boyish days, | knew thee, young, and 
beautiful, and happy. Oh, thou didst seem the fa- 
ivaurite of heaven! and all did bless thee ; even the 





| withered face of age, and poverty, and wretchedness, 


grew brighter at thy presence, for thou badst a heart 
of soft compassion, and ahand open as charity ; and 
art thou dead? In the gay dance the eyes of envious 
jbelles did follow thee, admiring, and thy looks of 
sportive innocence won every heart. In other lands 
| have remembered thee ; oft, when I saw the tear 
of pity steal down the soft cheek of beauty, | have 
thought, such, but far lovelier was Louisa *Twas 
told me thou wast wedded, and to one most worthy 
ot thee; and | hoped to see thy tender nurslings, 


fostering hand ; but bere, alas! thou liest, and they 
are orphans: God of the orphan! be their triend and 
guide, Yet "tis a lovely spot where thou art laid, 
and thou hast loved it living, loved to sit beneath 
these oaks, when spring was wakine them from their 
long winter’s sleep, and clothing them with a new 
beauty ; and to catch nd of the soft breeze, 
which, in their 1 ughs, made an enlivening 
music; and to loo ‘ard upon the Genesee’s 
dark streams, that struggled on. far, far beneath thy 
feet ; and on whose brink the lofty cedar seemed the 
nursling of a year! And thou didst love to waich the 
dying toliage of these oaks, as it assumed a thousand 
different hues, lingered still, when the gay fields 
as the solemn moan of autumn 
that foliage leaf by leaf, and yet 
to thy pensive ear. This spot, 
these oaks ar to thee, and they are still the 
same ; but art thou? Oft shall the spring re- 
new their beauty, oft rebuild the verdant roo! above 
thy head, wh ch autumn winds shall sirew upon thy 








winds tha 


howled on, 














How is grain reproduced? How happens it that a 


grave ; but thou shalt not regard it—no—sleep on. 
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Titk REFLECTOR, 
Origins 


NATIONAL IMPROVEMENT. 


“(har proper business ie improvement 


The 


night of many thousand years is ilume i by the rising 


| ‘ 
| lorh at 


Ler us rejoice that we live m the bros 


moral, polity il, and intellectual glory long 


The sombre veil of mental darkness is closely 


industry that has chiselled out great arteries of com- |The beart that has teit like a Grecian’s, or a Ro- 
merce, through mountains of granite and rocks of ada nan s, may feel like an Englishman's, an American's, 
nant, has also cut out new venues to the temple of ||and a Christian's. Nor is it necessary they should 
knowledge. Ke views diwests, md codes, have become neglect the education of house Wilery tor that ol phi 
the ilerary leam-elginery ol the learned world. || lus phy. T hey may toil and spin, and yet be art iyved 
Scholars march up the mountain of tame with the || in robes of knowledge, which shall outshine those ot 


strides ol 
In 


portant that all men should be 


a yl nt 


extensive a republic as ours, it is highly im- 
well acquainted with 


the principles upon which it rests. In order that each 


Solomon 10 his byhest glory. SYPHAX. 





THE REPOSITORY. | 


sun. 7 a i = — = = 
folding itself up un the horizon, and the sky 1 becoming cilizen m ‘y know his duty, it is nece ers he should Original 
lear nd wholesome The tempests that have know the le acing features of fis Country s mmstitutions = _ - ———~- : 
clear am (ese ‘ ‘ sO) . : 
long torn and deluged the earth, have subsided ; the! and laws. Each state, should compel its schools THOUGHT 
mnlec hievous cloud. having ‘ xhausted its fury. has! and collewes to a lopt as a text 00K, some work that THeRe is something peculiarly pleasing in the re- 
will secure to the scholars a tolerable acquaintance 


settled quietly away ; and, as at repenting of its havoc, 
displays the covenant of peace on its hosom. Despot 


ism, having made his parting bow, is leaving the 


with the mature and tendency ot our tori of gover 
ment. It is a deplorable fact, that many young men 


rvraduate trom the first institutions in the country, with 


stage, accomp inied by the hisses of an aw rke ned and ‘ 

just indignant world. The Genius of Liberty has! their brows wreathed with laurels from Greece and 
ron on a mission through the earth, with the Bible| enc but with rebates ee leat ities 
in one hand, and a free constitution in the other: he! therm all. hey know much of icero, Tacitus, 


has approached the thrones of the mighty, s« attering | 
in his progress tracts of relirious and polite a! free- 
dom. like snow-flakes up and down the vassal regions | 
of the Holy League. He has taught men that the | 
doctrines of our holy religton, and the prine iples of 
civil liberty, should be bound as it were, in the same 
volume. He has breathed on the air that supplies the 


fountain of life, the ennobiing and invigorating quali-| 
ties of a free and independent nation of a truly repre 
sentative government, and flourishing political institu 
tions. 
with the finger of God upon every cloud that sails the 
sky, whilst mene, mene, tekel upherstin stands out 


The peoples’ duty seems to be written as 


in appalling relief on the banquetting walls of regal 


and Livy, but little of Hamilton or Ames, Adams or 


Jay. 
Franklin. 


It is nec essary that a pe ople whose oppor- 


tunities for becoming great and glorious, should lay || 


broad the toundations. And to tits en 1, an intimaty 
acquaintance with our country’s instituiions and laws 
18 indispensable. Let those, who guide the medita- 


‘tions of the young composers in our schools, select 
| suc hb themes tor their exercise, as shall call up thei 
jattention to the history and interests of their beloved 
jcountry. Let it be a disgrace to every scholar to bi 
lignorant of any thing that pertains to the republic iv 


| which he has the honour to live. 


In order that the progress of intellect may be as 





palaces. 
the mighty ones of the earth: 


The horrors of Belshazzar have come upon 
the prisoner's chains 
are unlocked ; the air of lrberty finds its way into the 
recesses of the dungeon ; men begin tobe more manly : 
the banners which have been erected on the heights 
of Bunker, and the plains of Guamanguilla, have 
fanned off the suffocating vapours from the Eastern 
world, and kindled into a flame the almost extin- 
guished spark of civil and religious freedom, 


The present is emphatically a day of national re. || of every age. 


velope the powers, and raise the dignity of human| 
The| 
} 


nature. 
Great Jehovah seems to bave come down to reign 


Whole nations are born in a day. 
with the children of men. What are we not to expect 
when every people shall have arrived to the know 
edge of liberty and the gospel? What would now 
be the state of the world, if the ages which have pre 
ceded us, had been marked by one hundredth part 
of the inventions and improvements that have sig- 
nalized the last fifty years? What was done for the 
honour and happiness ol! our race during the tong 
and gloomy ages of the Memphian and Babylonian 
despots’? Are we profited by their temples and pyra- 
mids ? monuments, whose huge shadows serve only 
to mark the lapse ot tine e dial-plate of their 
desolation! Monuments vind the traveller 
that their authors had hands ave left nothing by 
which he may judge they had minds also, 

We live in an extraordinary period of the world 
There never was a time when so much of ev ery thing 
The pertection of knowledge, and the 







was done. 
height of human happiness, seems 


enear at hand. 
The mighty enginery of the press 








»s volumes ol 
direction.- 
res nm 


the most valuable information it 
Mind acts upon mind ; invention 
vention; plans suggested to day 







upon 
»* veloped an 
executed to-morrow : knowledge trav from pole te 
pole with the rapidity of lightning; people find 

very poss! He to become learned without opening th 


solemn and cumbrous jolio, The same persevering 


i! 


generation, a time when all things conspire to de-! 


jrapid as possible, it is of the first importance, that 
female education should be more thorough and philo- 


i|sophic. Females are the prime movers ot every thing 
Their influence is immonse It is 
}only necessary that the power they are capable ot 
/exerting, should be applied in a proper direction, and 


j\the consequences will be stupendous. 
' 


noble and preat, 


It belongs to 
their province to shape the mind of the infant. 
} form principally the moral and intellectual character 
| Give them an education of a Brown, | 
or a Stuart, and we shall have philosophers in the | 
veradle, and the minds of angels in the maturity ot lile. 
| Were children educated beneath the eye of parents, 





i who knew the best manner of developing the faculties 


fot thei minds, the world would soon witness a dis 


| 
| 
| 


elevate men to the rank and capacities of celestial 
beimgs. 


Phat abominable doctrine is exploded. God forbid; 


day of light and reformation, [look upon that man | 


fairest workmanship, are incapable of those high exer 


cises of thought, which alone distinguish man who is 
less lovely from the brutes. I believe they 


| 


are Capa- | 


many are fast approaching that goal they have so long 


heen thought unable to reach. believe a crown of 





They know much oi Plato, and nothing of || 


They | 


play of intellectual and moral excellence, that would |) 


And let it not be said, that females are in-| 
capable of an extensive, philosophical education. || 


that such mean prejudices should be clierished in this} 


as a monster, who denies that the tairest of God's || 


ble of the highest attainments, and thank heaven, so/}| 


flection, that * after his own image God created man.”’ 
| And it is still more gratilying to believe, that this sem 

blance does not merely consist in the perishable ex- 
|| lerior, but that the vigour and exercise of the immor 
‘tal mind forms for us a closer affinity to the power and 
glory of Deity. But we must remember that the mind 
‘as the capacity only of acquiring, and not the abso- 
ite possession of a periection at all commensurate 
vith the intention of the great Giver—it must be train- 
ied betore it attain 


* To unearthly mood, 
When each conception is a heavenly guest 
A ray of unmortality.” 


Like the body, it can never acquire its natural 
trength without a proper exercise. It must be bent 
p to its appropriate tensity, or, like the loosened 
arp string, emit a feeble and unharmonious strain. — 
lt may be wrought by invigorating discipline to a high 
and commanding power; and it will decline, if suf- 
tered to remain indolent, toa pitiable and degrading 
meanness. 

Mere reading, though it may fill the memory with 
many precious truths, will not increase the vigor of 
the intellect. ‘The mind must not be considered as a 

‘recipient only—it is creative ; and that it may pro 

luce largely and profitably, it must be made to act 
with decision and energy. The world is fitted up with 
objects purposely to attract the altention, and call 
forth the energies of the intellect. It is full of beauty 
and attraction—it abounds with the pleasing and 
siriking—it teems with fitness and wisdom. It has beau- 
ities grateful to the eye—the green foliage of the forest 
'—the clear blue of the noon-day heaven—the golden 
redness of even, and the thousand stars of night: and 


| 


it has charms less obvious, discoverable only to the 
mind—the thronging associations—the graceful yield- 
ngs of sympathy—the vivid creations of a bright ima- 
|v nation,and the holy emotions of spiritual communion. 
The world, without books, will supply the inventive 
mind with an infinity of ideas. Books, and the scenes 
{ the world are alike the objects of thought, without 
which there is no hope of superiority, and by which 
we are elevated to the rank for which God has design- 
dus. Whatever we propose to accomplish, whether 
t be the attainment of domestic felicity, or public 
usefulness; the calm tenderness of private life, or the 
full blaze of that 


| 


* Renown, 
Which clothes with sun and life the deeds of men, 
Bu iding on earth a world, which may outlast 
Its strong foundations.” 


literary glory stil awaits them that shall far out-value |) we must pursue it with a disciplined reflection, anda 


ithe laurels that have twined their honours around a!) determined perseverance. 


l\Greek, or Roman brow. Let those, who discoun- | 


ltenance the education of temales, on the ground that | 
hey may iavade their rights, and render their duties 
more arduous, and less exclusively glorious, hide thei 
fices in shame. — 
f man, philosopher, or Christian. 


Phe maxin 


tter through the sweets of domestic life. is narrow 
a that 


, selfish. The eye is illurned with class‘ 





} 
; 
} 
i 
i 


that female knowledge wil! infuse a || gliding over, without grasping, many o 


ure ; is the eye that beams in the loveliest effulgence. || 


Life is not a scene of unvaried pleasure ; difficulties 
must be overcome before pleasure can be enjoyed. So 


.|the mind must be constantly and even paintully exerted 


‘before its full strength can be developed. In its ex- 


They are unworthy the appellation || ercise, it must at times be devoted to stern and severe 
‘| pursuits, lest it acquire a loose and rambling habit of 


t 


hiects, and 
\which, at last, unfits it for the noble pursuits of ration 
| ' 

jabman. 


The power of thought forms the great and distin- 
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It is indeed the ** « hild and 
It is the power by which we 


guishing energy of man 
fac ulty ot knowle dge.”” 
discover and draw out the hidden and secret things of 
nature. tis the pwdement which guides us to selec! 
arrange, and appropriate the cause and the result— 
the fact and the conclusion—the incipient theory, and 
the practical accomplishment. It is the exertion by 
which we elicit, and the discernment with which we 
apply truth. It has in all situations an active and et 
ficient operation: though as silent, it 18 as progressive 
as the wing of Time. lt gathers the scattered beau 
ties of many minds, until, like the bee, it is laden 
with richness and profusion. Like the bee's, too, its 
labours refer to the future ; it boards its sweets agains 
the winter of care, of disappointment, and of age. 
The faculty and habit of thinking is widely differ 
ent from those stirrings of the passions, which some 
denominate fancy, but which are properly teebl 
musings over, and childish longings alter unattainal le 
objects, originating i selfishness, and terminating in, 
weakness. A negative enjoyment may unquestiona- 
bly result [rom musing, but the mind is weakened by 
it, and unqualified to perform its more important tun 
tions. It loses its strength and elasticity ; its patience | 
and resolution, and is reduced to a state of discontent 
ed quiet, or inactive sullering. Let adv ersity but 
breathe upon those who indulge in sott unmeaning re- 


pose, and, like the sons of the desert, they lie down || 


before the blast in the weakness of dissolution. Their 


existence is like the brightness of a dream, unattend- || 


ed by the consciousness Ol any controlling motive, 
and uninfluenced by the attainment of any proposed 
object. Their lite is but a wave to the ocean, that 
rolls undistinguished from its fellows, and subsides un- 
perceived amid its followers. 

Nor does it consist in the indulgence of a pure im- 
agination. We may spend a musing hour amid the 
groves, and enjoy sweet fancies ; we may tread by the 
surging ocean, and indulge its strong excitement: we! 
may create wild and fantastic visions, pictures of the | 
future : but there results no deep satisfaction—no proud 
consciousness of utility. ‘These are the interesting ob- | 
‘ects of idle and trifling minds; they are the orna- 
ments, but not the serious objects of thought. There 
is pleasure, there 1s deep gratification derived from 
the idea that the studies of our solitary chamber, while 
they interest ourselves, may benefit the public. Phi 
lanthropy is indeed the source of all that isnoble. It 
only can generate those elevated conceptions ot moral 
duty, and those vigorous exertions of benevolence, 
which best characterize the good and worthy citizen. 
But that which is right, and that which is best, though 
ever the ready dictates of wenerous minds, often re- 
quire deep and anxious reflection for their proper ac- 


complishment. 


How entirely altered is the condition of the labour-' 


er by the effort and ministration of thought, guided 
by a desire to improve and benefit man! Where bodily 
strength only was once employed, and the energies 
and springs of life were worn out and exhausted by 


toil, has mechanism been applied with wonderful suc-| 


cess.. The simpler convenience of domestic economy, 
and the prodigious exertions of mechanic power are 
the result of the same improved faculty, rightly and 
vigorously directed, with the elements to aid-in the 


research. The secrets of the ocean are pried into, the | 


bowels of the earth are examined, and the secret cave 
has heen compelled to yield up its treasures, to gratify 
the luxury, and supply the necessity of man, 

How much of instruction does it impart? guided 
by thought, the historian brightens the deeds that are 
past, and cold, and perished, with a bright and living 
revival. The hasty description, and the song of 
praise, scarcely survive the occasion of their exist- 
ence : but the record, composed with care and toil. 
remains more permanent than the monuments oj 





|| power. 
'| 


| 


Eevpt, recalling past beauty, and restoring decayed pass by him lke shadows, he is impassive alike to 
grandeur. The experience and knowledge of the the sunshine and gloom which irradiates not, nor 
statesman of one generation are preserved to enlighten larkens his path ; he is like a shade among shadow 

The thoughttu 
istorian proceeds with a regular and equable step to) perlvon of the scene he treads. 


ind, except for his material existence. will fi'l ne 
lo the kind and 


trace out the concealed interest of the crafty minister, Pathetic, he ts insensible, for he holds no communion 


wd assist the councils of aflertime. 
} 


sad the lurking: embition of the smooth-lipped patriot, ||" ith his own heart; to the noble and elevating he is a 
that coming generations may perceive the tallacy of stranger, for he encourages no cone eptions which may 
human pretension, and beware of its dangers; and the impede his career of trifling and vanity; of the grand 
certainty, thal after years will examine, with a careful ind sublime he is unconscious, for he will not cherish 
ind critical eye, the object and result of his efforts. the gratetul excitement which springs from high and 
proves at once, an excitement, and a caution to the ru- |, C0lY thought. When old age comes, he is like the 
ler of states, the commander of armies. and the minis- unwatered desert, feverish and barren. In youth he 
ter of justice. dammed out the stream that would have nourished 
How productive is it of pleasure! of that pleasure and refreshed him, and in age he is condemned to the 
derived from music, poetry, and painting! ‘That judg parchings of utter drought, In vain then would he 
ent must be delicate and practised, which would destroy the barriers he has erected, though the stream 
combine sounds to please a fastidious ear, or arrange | ~80Uld flow, it has lost its fertilizing power, for the 
colours to delight a ditheult eye, and it is deep con- || “#P%"y of the soil has departed. 
temmplation only that furnishes the vivid conceptions | 


With what a glad heart do we call up our young 
that breathe like inspiration from the lips of the poet 


eflections! We shall remember then, in our working 
Impulse is a power which, like Anteus, cannot exist!) s¢ason, that the impressions of youth stand forth with 
separate from earth ; and, though it be the mother of |/4 prominent brightness, cheering and delighting the 
powertul emotion, its notions are too rude and unchaste | Half dimmed tancy of age. [It is when the imagination 
to blend with harmony, grace ; and with sweetness,) Ce4ses to invest present objects with the gay hues of 
early and joyous existence, that the heart rests upon 


| 
||memory for its purest solace, od early acquisition 


tlow much does it ennoble and purify the heart? the 
strong passions of the heart are chastened by the ha produces, from the abundance of its treasures, cheer- 
_ bit of reflection, and those emotions, which untamed, ||ulness and interest. With what a bitter contempt 
night degrace us, are rendered by a prudent and care- | '00, does the world regard the poverty of an unreple- 
tul cultivation the best and sweetest accomplishment || "shed intellect! we must be thoughtiul, then, to avert 


/otour nature. The generous and ingenuous pride of ||Seorn by a proper direction of our youthtul faculties. 
noble minds may, like sweet water distilled trom the||!f we do this, though disease may corrupt. and de- 
salt and bitter ocean, be derived trom the most violent || sey all physical capacity, though false triends may 
and impetuous dispositions. render us distrustful of human kindness, though envy 

When Reason, like the skilful charioteer, may frown, and malignity sneer upon us, yet while 

Caw break the fiery passions to the bit, the morning sun glows in the east, and the evening 
twilight reddens in the west, and the power of thought 
jcontinues, existence will retain its charm, and earth 
| 


ite peewew to clebiaht us 


And spite of their beentious sallies keep 

The radiant tract of glory, passions, then, 

Are aids and ornaments Priumphant Reason, 
Pirin tn ter sear and ewift in ber eares ', 
Enjoys her violence and, smiling, thauks, 
"Their for ae fave tor high rec own. 





St 


It was this gentleness, the effect of suppressed pas- || 
}sion, that formed the distinguishing characteristic of | 
| out illustrious Washington. There were men of his 
| time of equal attainments, talents, and accomplish- | ————— 


THE GEM. 


Chivinal 


A FRAGMENT. 
and energetic : but yet the habit of tempering and ex-|| She wept alone ; no friend, no sister’s hand came 
tinguishing the promptings of his warmer feelings, | With administering comfort to impart their peaceful 
enabled him to attain that equanimity in which con- || soothings. 





ments. Statesmen as shrewd, and warriors as prompt}! 


| . No mother’s anxious eye beamed upon 
sisted his perfection, and which rendered him among || her inquiringly ; for alas! a mother she bad none : 
his equals, a superior. Passion should not be entirely | her’s was the grief, the silent, secret, hidden source of 
destroyed, but subdued to a temperate and delicate! grief that shuns all observation, never asks of sym- 
impulse, which can glow with the kindly feeling of| pathy a tear, nor supplicates trom pity even a sigh ; 
philanthropy, and kindle with the elevating indigna-|/but in itself seeks only for that healing balm 
tion of virtue. 1] which tlows from long indulgence. It was her fate to 

It is in the exercise of the duty and discipline of ||love, and love unworthily: her young heart had 
thought, that the man of God finds the soothing and | placed its best affections upon one not bright in vir- 
|| consoling power of his religion. Nature unveils to) tue’s path; for unto him evil was more conversant. 
jhim the beauty of his countenance, and he forgets the | His inpocence th early youth became a sacrifice at 
irritations of human lite in the deep and solemn con- | folly’s shrine, and a once generous mind, now “ fallen 
templation of the blessings which God has provided || trom its high estate’’ of purity, revelled in dreams of 
for him, and the capacity he has given to appreciate || darkness. Ott would she mourn her weakness, and 
things. He is ready as be looks abroad upon nature | 


I| to exclaim with Barlow : 
| 


} 
| 


| 





| lament that she had not the power to rise against 
it;—but she loved. What will not woman’s love ex- 
Father ! this life contemplative is heaven ! jjcuse in man? She wished him innocent ; and with 

Other particulars of the influence and activity of||that wish there lingered many an unconscious hope 
thought need not be enumerated ; they exist every || that almost brightened into reality ; yet there were 
where with man, and constitute his strength and do-||those then far superior, who sought her love, and 
minion of its more direct utility, every institution, || would have twined a wreath around her of aflection’s 
every blessing of lite is a monument ; every energy, || fairest blossoms, But oh! that fearful thought came 
every felicity, a testimons ‘jover her senses with such a chill of feeling ; jt was 
Without the power ot thought, the mind would for||one which made her soul shrink back, and hide itself 
ever continue its infant imbecillity, without its exer-||in sorrow and in suffering, Then she felt ber enet an 
|| cise, it is reduced to a conlused and chaotic collection || outcast was from worldly pity ; she had no clan to 
jot unmeaning prejudices. He who lives without || worldly sympathy : what was then left (or her, but, 
|| Hhought, lives without a consciousness of lite, realities || still to weep, unheeded, and alone. L. 
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(riginal 


PARF THEATRODE. 

Mr. Kran played Othello for the second time on 
Monday evening, and in his usual style of excellence. 
The tragedy of Othello is so well known, that it is 
unnecessary to say much of its merits. The variety 
of natural character and passion which it embodies, i» 


perhaps, unequalled in any drama that was ever writ | 
ten. The character of the Moor has had many repre- 
sentatives, but very few have ever done it justice. 
We have seen Othello’s, who, from the very first in- 
sinuation of Desdemona’s falsehood, have wreathed, | 
and wriggled, and roared, and attempted to be all 
climax, sending out every line, whether of free or 
suppressed passion, in a voice of thunder. We have 
seen others who seemed to make no attempt at gra-| 
dual rise and clirnax, being alternately tame and turi-| 


ous, and only look ing out for passages which would give | | 


an opportunity for showy declamation. Far diflerent | 
from such was that which now appeared before us. In| 
Mr. Kean we saw no picture of bodily torture distort-| 
ing the shape, and pulling the body to the right and) 
lett, but a fac simile of the mental anguish of the jea- 
lous Moor; the mighty passions which gripe the heart 
while suppressed, and at length bursting forth with 
unrestrained fury, leave it torn, quivering, and bleed- 
ing. Lord Byron pronounced the third act of Kean’s 
Othello to be the perfection of tragic acting.* He 
might have added part of the fourth, and if they be 
not perfect, they certainly approach it very nearly. 
The filth, however, we do not think possesses the 
same degree of excellence. 

We do not consider the physical defects which Mr. 
Kean has to encounter in playing Othello, so great as 
some assert them to be. We know not why the sta- 
ture of Othello may not be identified in the imagina- 
tion with that of this actor. A mau may be raliont, 
or even Herculean, without being gigantic. The 
weakness of Mr. K's. voice does not prevent bim from 
giving the most forcible delineation of passion ; in- 
deed we verily believe that it would be better for the} 
credit of the stage, if no tragedian possessed Jungs of | 
much greater strength than those of Mr. Kean; for it’ 
they were unable to split the ears of the groundlings. | 
they would resort to some more proper means of. 
pleasing the audience. 

There are faults, however, with which Mr. Kean 
may justly be charged, for what mortal was ever im-| 
maculate. In ordinary passages his readings are olten| 
too much of a measured and prosing character, and 
do not approach near enough to the style of speak ing | 
mw real life ;} and even in his moments of energy, 
there is sometimes an improper eccentricity of style. 
Upon the whole, we think Othello might possibly be | 
acted better; but we do not believe there is any liv- 
ing actor who can do it, 

We approve of Mr. Kean’s doffing the turban, This 
species of head dress is not only one of the peculi-| 


—_ ---— -—_—-- 





j 
} 





' 
* The following tines, addressed to Kean by th: tate Lord Byron, | 
may be inieresting at this period, to such of our readers as bave no 
perused a work, entitted Biography of the Stage. It is said they 
were written op seeing Kean perform Othello 
Tiou art the @un’s bright ciaid! 
The cenias Ubal irradiates thy mind 
Caught all tts pority and hieht from Heaven,’ 
Thine te the tack wiih mastery tort perfect 
Te dind the passions captive in thy tram! 
Foc crystal tear that shuubers 1a the depth 
Ot feeting’s fou atein, doth obey Ury call! 
Ti. 1's not @ joy or serrow mortals prove, 
A passion to humanity atlied, 
But tribute of alieet nee, owes to thee: 
The shrine (hou worshippest te nature's self 
The onty altar genus dewgns to seek.— 
Thine offerive—a boki and burning mind, 
W hose impulse guides thee to +e realms of fame, 
W here crown d with we | earned laurels al) thine own, 
I beraid Ghee to lmmortality. 
t This tault we would not think of mentioning in most actors, for 
those of the old e heel, & ould as soon part with their souls, as reform 


we must, therefore, attribute it to our own indiscre- 


— 


‘their religion, and should not be worn by a christian- 
ized Moor. 
We expected from Mr. Clark a correct and exce!- 


llent representation ot lage. and were not disappomt- 


ied. We have seen actors of greater name pertorm it 
with less ability. He used no unnecessary vehe 
imence, but did all in a natural manner, and looked 
jthe villain from head to foot so completely, that bis 
jacting drew forth applause, mingled sometimes with 
lexecrations. We cannot speak sufficiently in praise 
of Mrs. Hilson’s Desdemona ; it was all that we could 
jwish : 


cof playing Roderigo. We cannot, without injustice, | 


jomit speaking a word in praise of Mr. Lee’s Cassio, | 
| 


tion, the inferior characters were well supported. — | 


The Italian Opera commenced their performances | 
on Tuesday evening last. The impression made upon | 


the audience was novel and decidedly favourable. | 





; | 
ful voeal talents of the operatic corps, or the galaxy | 


of fashion and beauty that listened with admiration| 
and applause. We hope the undertaking will succeed. | 
ba 





THE ESSAYIST. 


(Wivina 


REFLECTIONS. 
* Not many are our joys when Ife is new, 
And yearly some are falling off the few.” 
We frequently hear men complain of the many dis-| 
appointments they experienced, and the many trials| 
they encounter in their intercourse with the world. | 
The above lines breathe a spirit of complaint, of 
weakness and ingratitude. We are placed in this) 
world under peculiar circumstances. We are sur-| 
rounded by objects calculated to promote our enjoy- 
ment, and endowed with capacities to make a ta 
vourable disposition of these henefits. We have rea- 
son and judgment to guide us in our selection of| 
pleasures and pursuits. Should we err in our course, 


————— + — a 











tion and folly. Instead of venting bitter complaints| 


aware that the disappointments we experience are 


is extensive. We are placed, not in a world of bar-! 
renness and sterility, but of fertility and beauty.! 
Every object is invested with a peculiar charm, We| 


\}look around, and on every side behold the most in-| 


viting and captivating loveliness. Every thing that: 
is calculated to console, to regale, to delight, is spread 
before our view with the most unsparing munificence. | 
Creation unfolds innumerable objects to entice our! 
wandering thoughts. Even the most insignificant, 
object in nature, if viewed with proper feelings, ts, 
calculated to promote our enjoyment. But it is no! 
my intention to speak so particularly of the effect of 
outward objects on the mind. We have other bless- 
ings. What is there calculated to promote the hap- 
piness of man that is not in our possession ? The ad- 
vantages we possess are great and numerous. As) 
hefore observed, we are endowed with powers of 
mind exalted in an eminent degree. In the cheerless 
moment of comfortless dejection, when pressed to the 
earth by the real sorrows of existence, which undoubt 

edly exist, we can Ay to the dwellings of affection for 
comfort and support ; and in the absence of such con- 
solation, we can find in study and contemplation 
sources of delight of a truly permanent nature. We 
can ponder on the situation of those who dwell in 
other less favoured regions of the world ; the mise- 








this sbuse; busin Yo. Kean, whose rule is 0 Copy nature most accu 


rately, we Would Bol expect it. 





ries of the half human Hottentot ; the semi-barbarous 


but we entreat Mr. Stanly to mend his manner} 


and Mr, Foot’s Brabantio; indeed with one excep-)| 


We were at a loss which to admire most, the power || 


of the sorrows we have to encounter, we should be} 


SS — 


j|°rities of Mahomedan costume, but also a badge of | Chinese, and the degraded Atrican. Keflections like 


these are calculated to iopress our minds with thank- 


tulness tor the eminent blessings we enjoy ; the bless- 
mgs resulting from an intercourse with a polished and 
well intormed society. Perhaps there is no enjoyment 
li we re- 
i flect upon the situation ot man in a barbarous state of 
existence, we will perceive more strongly the truth 
jof this remark. Very little judgment ts required to 
| determine, that a savage is a stranger to positive en- 
joyment, Why? because be rejects the means. He 
has no social affections, no teelings of tenderness, but 
wil) with brutal unconcern compel temale weakness 
to perform the meanest drudgery. Civilized man is 
blessed with superior knowledge : he properly esti- 


equal to those flowing from such a source. 


mates the female character: he places it in the emi- 
nent station it deserves, and advances his owh bappi- 
iness by enjoying the effects of its beneticial influence. 


|The evil propensities of the heart are eradicated by 


' 


ithe purifying endearme: ts of social intercourse. By 





it the generous sensibilities of the soul are called into 
active exercise, and the warm feelings of benevolence 
|are cherished and supported; and yet, with enjoy- 
ments so exquisite, so refined, we are heard breathing 
| complaints of distracting and corroding care, We 
| ment with disappointments and sorrows, From what 
do they generally proceed ? ‘) he disappointments of 
youth may be easily accounted for. The confiding 
nature of their hearts leads them to put the most un- 
‘bounded faith in the deceitiul promises of pretended 
‘friends. They embrace with fervour the alluring 
forms that rise before their v-ew, and place the warm 
‘affections of their trusting hearts on objects perhaps 
totally undeserving their good opinion. Owing to 
their heedlessness, they seldom examine the merits of 
another; but if his exterior deportment be pleasing to 
| the eye, they will immediately extend to bim their 
courtesies, and place the tullest reliance on his triend- 
| ship From such attachments, disappointment must 
And as the perceptions of youth are keen in 
an eminent degree, the sorrow occasioned by such 
disappointments often seriously aflects their future 
happiness. They have trusted with the generous 
‘fervour of youth, and have been betrayed. ‘They 
\have reposed their unlimited confidence ina heart 


jtaithless and dishonoursble. Their anticipations of 





ensue, 


owing to our misdirected attention to some favourite, | future joy, which had brightened almost into fiuition, 
though unprofitable pursuit. The benevolence of the || are swept away by the withering blast of treachery. 
Great Author ot our being is great, and its diffusion! No wonder they nourn the deceitfulness of man, and 


vent their unavailing sorrows at bis faithlessness ; but 
even in such instances is it not weakness to indulge in 
such complaints ? Should we not ponder on the bless- 
ings | have enumerated, and endeavour to cast from 
‘our minds the remembrance of our sorrow. Considera- 
ble exertion of mind may be required to perform this 
duty ; but it is certainly possible, and reason asserts 
‘itis necessary. Such sorrows are mtended as prompters 
be ourmemory. ‘They may be turved to our positive 
advantage. ‘The most salutary medicines are ex- 


‘\tracted from the most poisonous ingredients. The 
| 


sweetest consolations may be derived from the se- 
verest disappointments, and most cutting sorrows. 
Philosophy assumes its functions; it teaches the ne- 
cessity of repressing our too active fancies—of re- 
straining the wild impulse of our hearts, and of crush- 
ing the swelling feelings of enthusiasm. From these 
sources all our sorrows flow, and when we leam by 
bitter experience the fallacy of hope, and the folly 
of enthusiasm, we begin to be aware that to be happy 
is to be reasonable. It is, therefore, in the highest 
degree ungrateiul to repine, when we ieet with un- 
expected reverses of hope or expectation. We should 
endeavour to turn every seeming affliction to the pur- 
pose tor which 4 was designed—that of leading our 
ininds into habits of reflection, and conuucting our 
steps into the path of moral virtue. Dunkanp 
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The PAirvor. | 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 3, 182». | 
pee Tne facevous editor of the New-York ¢ wurier, | 


bas suggested the proprety of our giving the tmside of Our com } 
mumcation box, a new coal of pat 








customary to wear a coal outside, and that we have as formerly | 
left the dammng to be supphed by our correspondents. 
Amusements.—This city ts, at present, completely inundated | 
with amusements. Puble attention is imvited to every thug | 
that is curious and beautiful—Calves with six legs run into our 
good graces, and wicked giants, and cunning dwarts, betray us| 
into visiting their haunts. Young Hubard cuts a splendid figure 
Signorina Garcia, of the italian opera, charms us with sweet music, 

such as in days of yore caused the rocks to jump and the wees | 
to dance. Rhigas envelopes his head in a lucid circle of swiftly 
moving knives, and Yeaman sticks as close to his horse's back | 
as the old geutlemen of yore cid to the shoulders of Sinbad the | 
sailor. Almost every object within the compass of our imagina 
tion, from the glories of paradise to the tortures of the Spanish | 
Inquisition, spreads its claims to our notice. “ Death” rides) 
amongst us on a “ pale horse,” and Life stands “like a maiden | 


to be courted.” 





Widow's Son.--Mr. Woodworth's new play of the “ Widow's 
Son, or which is the traitor?’ we understand, was murdered on | 
the evening of the twenty-fifth. Lf the manager will perform it 
as it is written, it will become a tavourite, and a successful | 
piece. Will Mr. Tryon have the goodness to read this play, be- 
fore he condemns it to everlasting verdition ? 





Globe and Emerald.—The editor of this journal, has been 
arrested for publishing a libel against the Commercial Mr. | 
Stone. ‘Things have come to a pretty pass, masters; but Mr 
Clarke bas as lite to fear from the moral and pious colovel, as | 
the bright sun from the murmurs of an old woman who longs | 
for achange wm the weather. 





Remains of Washington.—\ is said that a gentleman is en 
gaged in the City of Washington, in obtaining siguatures to a 
memorial, to be presented to the President, requesting the remo 
val of the sacred remains of the Father of his Country, from the 
peaceful shades of Mount Vernon, to be deposited in the Capi- 
tol, and for the erection of a monument to his memory. 
approve of the design. It is true, as has been stated, that Mrs 
Washington, when applied to by Congress, sacrificed her own 


We dis. | 


private feelings and consented to the public will, but is this a 
sufficient reason for disturbing the relics of the dead ? 
ument ought undoubtedly to be erected, but let it be on the con. 


A mon- 


secrated spot where he reposes. We do not believe that the!) ime veghbornood ull Friday, when she was found, that in pass- 
" | 


contemplated plan will succeed, or that the President will sane 
tion a measure so repugnant to the feelings of every American 
citizen. 





Miss Cunningham.—We wiillmgly comply with the request 
made to the editors throughout the United States, te, give publi 
city to the following notice of the horrid murder of this unfortu- 
nate female. Some further particulars, not heretofore stated, 
are now published, in the hope that they may contribute to the 
detection of a monster not fit to live. 

On Monday, the 4th day of April, (says the Baltimore Chroni- 
ele,) Evelina Cunningham, a young woman, who lived near 
Charlestown, in Cecil county, Maryland, left her home to go to a 


relation’s not far distant, taking wih her a child of a relative, | 


about four years old, She had to passa short distance on the 
post-road leading from Havre-de Grace to Elkton, About 11 
o'clock in the day, she stopped at a house on that road, where 


she was invited to wait a while, and told that the man of the 
house and his wife intended going the same way, and would 


walk with her, She replied that the child walked very slow ; 
that she would therefore go on, and they might overtake her, 


These people were delayed, and did not leave the house until 
While on their way, they observed a strange 
ran come out of the woods, near where Miss Cunningham was 


about 1 o'clock. 


afterwards found, carrying a bundle, and wearing a dark colour. 


ed surtout, who asked, as he passed them, “ How far is it to the 
No uneasiness was entertain - 
ed by the family which Miss Cunninghain had left, it being sup- 
posed she was at the house she intended to visit. On the follow. 
ing Friday morning, the child, in almost a famished state, was 


ferry?” (Havre de-Grace ferry.) 


discovered standing at a branch by a neighbouring woman, who 
know ing the child, asked it * Whom it came with ?” it answered 
“With aunty.” “ Where is your aunty?” The child, pointin, 
to the woods, said “up there.” “* Why did not she come with 


you?” + Auniy is asleep,” it answered—* I could not wake her.” 


Persons weut immediately to make search, ove of whom follow 


ing the track which the child had made in going to and trom the 


He ts miormed that u || 


—EEE 
ranch, was led directty to the lifeless body of Miss Cenningham | 
t the horrible and blood-chilling spectacie which i exhibited, | 
we are permitted anly to say, that on her body and neck were! 
found eleven wounds, as from the stabbing of a knife , her han \s 
were cut, as if from senting the weapon , and the blood vessels | 
m one side of the neck were cut in two. From the extended) 
| nosition of her arms and hair, she appeared to have been crag 
| ed by the feet from the place where she was first wounded. 


|She had wor black worsted stockings, which were pulled off 
and taken away. whether they were marked or not, ts not known 
lone was found with one shoe on. The child said it had put on 
j 

It could 


7 ee eel 
fous, and played tor some time at the Edinburgh Theate, of 
winch he was manager 

ln 1815 she came to London, and appeared in the character 
of Jubet with considerable success 
~ another Miss Kelly 


This, however, is the forte 
the Kellevs ave all clever) the cele- 
brated tragic actress, and daughter of Capt. Kelly of the ninty- 
Uh, Who s@W service with that regiment im thie country during 
he revolution. We beheve the subject of this shetch does not 
now conser it a character of her's, and indeed we do not re 


collect that we have seen ber in it ance she came to thrs country 


So beautifully executed was the Juliet of Miss F. H. Kelly, that 
it drew from the pen of the Improvisatrice, Mies Landon, those 


sive no other information of the murder than that “a big ugly|/ Celebrated lines, commencmg with 


| me of aunty’s shoes, but ceuld not get on the other. 
| 


jaan cut auoty with « knife.” The little sufferer had continued 
|with the body from Monday till Friday, leaving it only to go to 
| the branch to drink, but often crying and begging its “ aunty” to 
awake and get up. The lower part of a shirt-sleeve, evidently 
tom off, was found at the spot, and is still kept. 





One John Conners, a native of Canada, and a shoemaker by 


llately tried in Maryland for the above murder 


He was acquit 


was in Millersburg, Kentucky. 


This man’s arrest quieted inqu: 
lev as to others. 


On the day of the murder a stranger crossed the 


jacket, with sleeves, for his ferriage. This man had with bun 
a bundle, and wore a dark coloured surtout, supposed to be of 
bottle green. A man in a snnilar dress, and also baving a bun 
die, was overtaken on the road by a boy im a gig, and asked the 
boy to let hun ride. On bemg refused, he got into the gig, and 
continued im itull they saw Miss Cunningham at some distance, 
aud whom they would soon have met, when the man jumped out 
and sat down on the side of the road. 

On the previous Saturday might, two men, a woman and a 

child, who said they had come from the Potomac canal, lodged 
ata house in Cecil county, near the Chesapeake and Delaware 
canal, About 12 o'clock on Sunday, beimg a stormy, snowy day, 
wey left the house for the caval. bLarly on Monday morning | 
me ol the men returned, got his breakiast, and took from his 
vundle several articles of clothing, which he left, saying they be- 
longed to the other man, who returned and took them the next 
tay. The woman and child did not come back with them.-- 
The man who returned on Monday morning soon left the house, 
to go back, as he said, to the Votomac canal, and passed on the 
post road from Elkton towards Havre-de-Cirace. He wore a dark 
coloured coat, and bad with him a bundle. 

On or about the Lith April, a man was arrested in Baltimore, 
who, on his exammatvion before @ magistrate, stated to the ma- 
gistrate aud a gentieman present, that he saw the young woman 
who was murdered tn Ceci county; that be was sitting in the 
wood on the road side when she passed by; that he remaimed i 





| 





ing along the road he was afraid, bemg @ stranger, that be might 
‘lobe taken up, and asked a gentionan on the road to let hun ride 
|} in bis canmage or remain in Company with him, the latter of which 
ne did; that he saw the funeral, and was sorry to think that so 
1) fine looking @ young Woman should have been so cruelly treated 
‘jand fwally, that he came trom Havre-de-Grace to Baltinore, by 
| | water. 
} nis man, when arrested, had a dark surtout and a bundle 
with uu. Whatis yet more strange, be told the magistrate and 
iithe other geatieman that be came from Canada, and that his 
name was Jon Conners. 


The boy mentioued above and anoth- 
ef person, Delay seul for, sand be was Hol We Man they bad seen 
on the road. He was discharged, and asked the wagistrate for 
a certilicate to prevent lus beng Waken up again, which was giv- 
eu tid. 
A reward of iwo hundred dollars has been ollered by the exe. 
cuuve proclamauun for the detecuon oi the destroyer of Miss C. 








=— > 

Miss Kelly—We find the toliuwing sketch of Miss L. Kelly, 
im the Albany Patnot. thow it came there, of by whom it wa 
written, we do not know, but we have been titor ned that it I» 
founded in truth, and as such we give it to our readers; 
Chis lady is the sister of the celebrated Miss &. M. Kelly, and 
owee of Michael Kelly, the composer, Miss F. M. Kelly is av 
actress of great repute, and at the moglish Opera House has been 
most highly approved. The subject of this sketcn made wer first 
appearance at Glasgow, at the age of thirteen years, having ac- 
onpamied her sister to that city, She sustamed the characte: 
of Louisa, in the “ Deserter,” with great eelat. Her first sum 
, |} mer was spent at Worthing, and when she aiiained the age of 
, || fiteen, she jomed the Drury-Laue company, which was thew 
perloriming at the Lyceuwin during the temporary interruptio: 
) |} arising from the destruction of old Drury—her first appearances 
there was in the character of Rosina, a part in waich she wa 
thea, and now is, adiired, Having performed at the Lyceun 


terry at Havre-de-Grace, who paid the ferryman a@ striped cotton || 





“* Twas the emboctying of a lovely thought, 
A living picture exquisitely wrought.” 


Miss L. Kelly subsequently appeared in different parts of 
England with great success, aod in 1823, re appeared at Drury 
ane under the auspices of Mr. Elliston, the successful reviver, of 


| 
that almost ruined theawe, She came out as Lydia La sh in 
jtrade, was arrested in Virginia on the lst June, and has been ’ ye 


the “ Rivals,” and was much admired. Her name ix alwava 


, } mentioned with thatof Povey, Lgerton, and Edmiedon 
ys on full proof that at the time the crime was perpetrated he |) 


Mr. Pree of New-York, a short time since, wae so fortunate as 
to engage ber for a certain penod, ata handsome salary , and since 
she came to this country, he has reaped a golden harvest from 
ner dramatic talent. Her best characters are Juhana in the 


| Honey-moon, Kosimwa, Bartha in Der PF reyschuta, Cherry, Lady 


Feazie, and several from Shakespeare, particularly those requir- 


ing euergy, Occaswnal depressmment of spirits, playlulness and 


womanly spirit: im these she is pre-ennnent, 
noment recollect but a tew of her best parts, 
Her musical talents are extraordimary. Her natural intona 


We can at ths 


|Uon and falsetto are so pertectiy jomed, that it is nmpossibie to 


discover the latter, ‘This isa pecularity with which we rarely 


| ineet.—Philipps’ falsettos were easily to be traced, though), never 


theless, very Lne.—Good judges of music say that she sings in 


| the stacato style, and if so, why then we preter the stacato style. 
| Her cadenzas and a@poggiaturas are very sweet aud generally 
oe —@l least to our ears. 


ln short, she is @ star, such as rarely moves in our dramatic 
horizons ;-—1s a geueral favourite, and by all accounts, sustains 
jaa private life an unblemished character, Sull, however, (we 
40 not mean to offend) we cannot understand the secret reason- 
ig, OF habitual ind tlerence with which @ ive woman, fitted for 
an exalted sphere, is accustomed to dispiay ber person oghily 
vetore any audience, ami submut with indiflerence to the licenses 
of the drama, and the repeuuiou OF allusious not always dehcate, 
We perhaps do not understand we sulyect, or make due allow 
ances lor the Carcumslances Which Control the actor otten aganst 
us will) We pity however, the person whose refinement and 
moral sense are thus unnecessarily mvacded ; and commiserate 
the destinies Of @ven ihe wost emiment perlornner, whose heart 
must often be divided between secret regrets and publtc approba- 
von, But to conciude-—we canunot but wish Miss Kelly a 
speedy acquisition of fame and fortune, Wineh, whea attained, 
will give her treedom thencetorward trow eriicisin, btugraphs- 
cal sketches, and the fatigues and perplexiues of @ dramatic 
career, 


The White Lady.---Late Lagiist: papers furnish an account of 
some singular and rather mysterious circurnstances respecting 
the melaucholy fate of a young lady, aamed Sopina (lyatt, aad 
who in cousequence of extreme deafness, was accidentally run 
over by a cart at the entrance of an inn yard aud killed. She 
had been for the last three or four years, a lodger in a farm-house 
belonging to Col. Wildman at Newstead Abbey. No one knew 
whence she came, vor who were her counexions, Her days 
were passed i rainbling about the yardens of the Abbey to which 
she had free access ; her dress was invariably the same, and she 
was distinguished by the servants as the “ White Lady.” She 
had imgratiated herself with the Newfoundlaad dog that came 
from Greece with the body of Lord Byron; aad on the evening 
veiore the fatal accident that closed her life, she was seen to cut 
off @ lock of the dog's hair and carefully piace it in her handker- 
chiel On the same evening, too, she delivered tw Mrs. Wild- 
nan a sealed packet, with a request that it might not be opened 
tll the next morning. The contents of the packet consisted of 
various poems, written during her walks, aod all of them refer- 
ng to the bard to whom Newstead once belonged. A letter was 
also inclosed, written with much elegance and feeling, describing 
vec freodiess situation, and her pecuniary dilficuliies, and sta- 
‘ag the necessity she was under of rewoving @ short time from 
vewstead = She stated that she had connexions in America, and 

| wat her brother died there, leaving a widow and children. She 
coucluded with declaring that heroniy tappmess consisted in 








ad been consecrated by the genius of Lord Byron, Tne sequel 
sf her story is told above. Col. Wildevan took care of her inter. 











jor Unree years, she accepted an engagement trom Mr. LH. did” 


| 
the privilege of being permitted to trace the various spots which 
| 


reat, aud buried ber tothe choreh yard of i veknall, as near 


as possible to the vault which coutaus the body of Lord Byron. 
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a ——— = ™ 
THE MINSTREI (Quick from the stawe Kime to the lan i hes, i And whilst be thus in fancy ate the latter 
ali lian saee And t es well to mvake ¢ ogt replies } bis thin, spare fore tilated a rew latter, 
‘riginal . - he po re . eo } ele pram aa ' . = thy 
\' ave good for ‘ eq ik j And watched each entrance wit ide 
T Sri ie jan tored, thus ta i c | k t, @S is i, Caine a si a 
0 CUM, Said “ir, ast with us is *k ane | Ay ait mis aD ine table las 
ON BEaHive He OOF IY HON 8 OF THE «AS We ave t ba . wast. bu ae nake | j " t in the k we a ‘ at . sa a imusta 
‘Tis heauti ful iain and ety) again A bill of flare on which a prince ought wu} \ On Uve sive ard put the cheese an sta 
I read tt o'er with feelings of deligi fF or instance, sausages and tender om, Une at a time, came pickie wate bread, 
Gienwus, and thought, and taste, have formed a cham * Ay then to these we can a spare ri non.” | And all was placed with slow a 1 lige w treac 
Winch fanecy's baud has wove, and polmhed bright Our poor starved tre moder such specious names, The Frenchman's eye, anxious and rapid flew, 
And if our (Ccewros claun the nobler pram Dreamed little of the sted porkers cla «. | And as an hour past impatient grew 
cn wn ocean to the mountain stream, (rie vot, ** Ah, that will do.” and rubbed his hands, At length she finished open flew the door 
Say, shall we pass unnoted, W oopwowrn’s lays, And quite exultuog near the table stands | And, oh, What steams upon bis nostrils por 
Which gives such brillant eclat to the theme Siowly, and piece by piece at length "twas covered, Just m that dutnous state his stomach stoo 
Ameria may well be proud of those W tiiist over it the famished | renchman hovered. Which cunnot kee p. nor yet reject its lood 
W hose talents send her envied name alar Lut scarcely would he to his senses own } It could vot have retained a [ncassee, 
Aad from whose gifted pens, rich knowledge flows, The strong suspicions that bad towards hun flown ; ! But bread and omions gained the mastery 
And poetry breaks forth, @ shining star At the pestiferous s nell he stood aghast, His nose he well supphed with snuft and scent, 
Columbim's sons have seen a day replete Phen an mauiring look around hin cast, And watched each dish that to the tabie went; 
With joy and honour—the great work is done! “Of vat os tencdre lome and spara ribe made ?” |) While as they passed along im strong review, 


Ancd ocean's mighty waves go forth to meet 
The chrysta! Lake, and mingle toto one 
And while the link remains which thus has joined 
These distant waters, surely Woooworrn’s name, 
And ode, should be remembered, and combmed 


With Cruwron's, on the blaging scroll of Fame Esrrice 


Passaick falls. 


Romantic spot ‘thy steeps with joy we climbed, 

And from the giddy height of tottering craggs, 

With pleasing wonder viewed thy towering clits, 

That rise, in grandeur wild, to meet the skies, 

Whose flinty summits still uninjured brave } 
The harmless fury of tempestuous storms \~ 

Thy lofty mountains, crowned with verdant woods, 

W hose waving tops bow gra efully before 

The breeze of summer, in whose sylvan shade 


| 
| 
| 
The wild birds gaily sing their sweetest songs ; | 
Thy wide extended and transparent flood, | 
Deep in whose wave the lonely heron stands, | 
And patient waits, to catch his fiany prey ; 
Thy huge, unshapely rocks, that fearful hang, j 
And seem to threaten all with certam ruin ;- 
And thy tremendous, roaring cataract, 
That rushes o'er the rugged precipice, 
And tumbles, with impetuous fury, down 
Into the dark abyss, whose direful whirl 
Does, while we gaze from crazy rocks that rise 
High o'er its foaming bosom, li our’ rands 
With feelings of astonishment and awe 
While | yet closer clasp my precious ¢ harge, 
Made by wopending danger still more dear, 
Lest, by some unlucky step, some dive misehance, 
Her feet should be by slippery rocks betrayed, 
And she—(oh, painful e’en the thought ') should fall 
Far down into the dark terrific gulf, 
That yawned so hideously beneath our feet, 
Aud find a watery grave,—lest she should be 
For ever lost unto the world and me R 


Filling Time. 


I pity the poor wight who cannot dine 
Upon the various dishes made of swine, 
if he can neither pork nor roast pig eat, 
In vaig it is to call for other meat, 
In ‘killing me,’ from Jersey to New-York, 
You're sure to breakfast, dine, and sup on pork. 
One day, a Frenchman, travelling in the stage, 
Lean, lank, and hungry, did his thoughts engage 
With pleasant fancies of a rich regout 

Of boulli, roti, and a savoury stew. 

He entered not in gay or grave dispute, 

The famished man was silent as a mute 

At length the town was near—he raised his voice, 
“Ah! there’s Trentone, and | much rejoice ; 

«| must confess that I am almost starve, 

* And very quickly shall de roast bif carve. 

« My landlady have pork cooked every day, 

« [ mevare no eat hog in any way.” 

Ah, luckless speech! for sitting at his right 

Was a descendant of the famous wight 

Called King, that once in days of yore 

Knocked so relentless at a Frenchman's door 

No sooner did this second Tonson hear 

That our poor Frenchman reckoned on his cheer, 

Than he resolved to show him, to bis cost, 











That he had reckoned now without his bost. 





“Ot the best parts of pork,’ King quickly said 


* llave you no lowl, no fish, no meat beside?’ 


{ 


* | nevare no eat hog.’ All was demed 


“ Vataire! bring me some oimyone and de bread 


VW c) navinu eaten, he rept off to bed 
Next dav they breakfasted at Princeton, where 
King, i @ moment, did the joke prepare 


lo the same questions the same ahsewers came, 


The house could nether furnish fish nor game, 
But they had sausaves and tender loin ; 

* Fah!" said the Frenchman, “| nevare no eat awine.” 
“Then you can have a clu p well broiled and nice, 

* Aud breakfast sill be ready in a trice.”’ 

* Ah, something come at last! vel, gentlemen, 
* The sausisse and the tendre loine agen 
“Shall all be yours, and | shali have a treat, 
* And I alone of de 


Down pounced he on the dish, with knife and fork. 


” 


good shop shall eat 


Forth issued to his nose the fumes of pork 

Quick from each dish the strong aroma flew, 

Aod a vile atmosphere around him threw ; 

He asked, whilst kuife and fork beside him drop, 
“Of vat is this, of vat you call this shop?” 

* It is,” said King, delighted with his work, 
“Only the nicest part of hog or pork ; 

* But never mind, console you with the thought 

* That you'll no more in ‘ killing time’ be caught. 
“Cheer up, my man, in Newark, where we dine, 
** We shall be fed on other meats than swine ; 

* There shall your famished soul get beef and fish, 
“ Ragouts and stews, and every savoury dish.” 
Seeing no help, half starved again he said, 

* Vaitaire, bring me some oinyone and de bread.” 

To Newark come, the wag to Guifford flew, 

He full as eager as the other two, 

Stood with a ready bow in landlord's style, 

And ushered m the travellers with a smile. 

Then, at the fire, with fasting quite subdued, 
Leaner and lanker our poor Frenchman stood, 
Although he longed to speak, he did not dare 

To ask the landlord for the bill of fare. 

King, finding bim thus quelled, and faint of heart, 
Determined to the last to act his part, 

Called out, * Pray landlord, what have you for dinner? 
‘For here, you see, isa poor famished sinner, 

** Whose form has just to a thread-paper wasted 
“ With having too days only onions tasted.” 

With treacherous smile, and finger on bis thumb, 
Which at his count struck our poor Frenchman dumb, 
He thus began —* I’ve ham and sausage nice’ — 
The Frenctiman shivered as if touched with ice. 
« Then we have pork chops broiled and in 4 crust.” 
Ah, picture to yourself the man’s disgust 
«+ Then we have tender loins that float in juice :” 
The poor man fumbled for his eau de luce 
« Then to conclude where I should first begin, 

« A fine fat roaster shall be garnished in.” 

The hungry soul grinned gaily, as he eyed 

His fellow travellers standing at his side 

* Vel, | shall recompense my two ‘ays fast, 

* For here is something clever come at last.” 
Then with mueh glee he chuckled, as he said, 
“No more | call for oinyone and de bread, 

* You, gentleman, may eat pork, pie, and ham, 
* And may the sausisse and the spara rib cram, 
* Eat too, the tendre loine and shop so rare, * 

* For | shall take the roastare for my share.” 
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Strange words, expressive of disgust he threw 
All that he could in French or English name 

At leneth with apple sauce the roaster came 

Ah, that you could have seen the unlucky wight, 
When this last hated o ject met his sight; 


And saw hun, when the landlord made his bow 


With —- Gentlemen, the dinner’s ready now.” 
And heard him say, with voiwe subdued and low, 

“| vait, sare, for the roastare, sare, you kuow. 

And when the well-trained landlord said, “ my trend, 
* There is the roaster, at the upper end.” 
Dismayed he stood, with stiffened bands, like claws, 
With burried look and step, and lengthened jaws 
“ Ah, miserecorde,” he cried, in accents wild, 


* That you call roastare’? "Tis de hog’s own shuld ‘ 


To Angelina. 
Was beauty given for a show? 
Believe me, Angelina, no! 

But it was lent thee from above, 
To add new lustre to thy face ; 
And with its pure and native grace, 

To charm thy soul to love 
The fading sun, whose western beams, 
At evening drinks the ocean's streams 

To morrow springs to light, 

But when thy beauty sets, my fair, 
No morrow shall its beains repair, 
‘Tis all eternal night. 


Observe, dear maid, the virgin rose, 
How sweet, how bashfully it blows, 

Beneath the vernal skies ; 

How soon it blooms in full display, 
Its bosom opens to the day, 

Then withers, shrinks, and dies 
Of life’s declining pensive hour, 
Such ts the leaf, the bud, the flower 

Then pluck the rose in time ; 

O let thy young and tender heart, 
lis joys, its sympathies impart— 

For love was ne’er acrime. 

To Hymen’s altar, maiden, haste, 
And e’er thy youth begins to waste, 

E’er beauty fades away, 

The proffered gift of love employ, 
Prolong each momentary joy, 
Be happy when you may. 


On a Pan. 


All passions will a fan disclose, 
All modes of female art, 

It often to advantage shows 
The hand--if not the heart.’ 

*Tis folly’s trinket—first designed, 
By that mischievous boy, 

Who knows how often all mankind, 
Are governed by a toy. 


Eowns. 
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